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The Sensible Solution 


The question of the best way to deal with the overall National 
Defense aspects of the country’s air line pilots is still unsettled. The 
Air Line Pilots Association has long pointed out the indispensible 
value of the air line pilots as the minutemen of wartime transporta- 
tion. Before World War II, there was much ridicule and scoffing at 
their worth as an adjunct to our military aviation. When the war 
broke over the country like a storm resulting from the December 
7, 1941, stab-in-the-back attack on Pearl Harbor, the _ scoffers 
and ridiculers were abruptly silenced, and they have since not 
been heard from because there is no longer any assumption, sur- 
mising, or soothsaying respecting the worth of the air line pilots in 
time of war. The point has been proved. 


All this notwithstanding, the question is still a wide open one— 
and, so far as is known, there is still no realistic, sensible common 
horse-sense plan set up to deal with the problem of keeping the air 
line pilots in training, commissioning them, or keeping them com- 
missioned, and no means or plans to facilitate transfer from active 
military service to air line flying, and vice versa. 


In the following letter, a furloughed copilot comes up with a 
suggestion that strikes home with telling force. He outlines a plan 
of action that is so realistic and to the point that it lands right on the 
head of the nail. It deserves serious and immediate consideration. 
The way we have dealt with many of these problems in the past is 
no credit to anyone. It would be refreshing, indeed, if we at least 
handled one problem relating to this subject properly, sensibly and 
correctly. 


Copilot Richard A. Dolman Points the Way 


“Dear Mr. Behncke: 


“I am presenting herewith an idea for your consideration. It is 
hoped that you can give it some serious thought for I believe it can 
be worked into something very valuable for not only the pilots con- 
cerned, but also air line management and our National Defense. How- 
ever, it will take some doing to put into action. The idea is stated 
thusly: 


“One of the age-old problems of an air line pilot has been the 
custom of ‘hiring in the spring and firing in the fall.’ Commercial 
pilot labor history is replete with such occurrences. This naturally 
leaves a vacuum during the winter months, for most of the un- 
fortunate pilots concerned, of no flying and consequently no income. 


“In dire straits by the following spring, these laid-off-pilots are 
moved by necessity to accept the first available position offered to 
them and hence a great number fail to return to their respective air 
lines. As a result, when management needs more pilots, they (man- 
agement) often find it necessary to train new pilots for their com- 
pany which normally requires a 30-day training period. This training 
period is a period of non-productivity as far as the air lines are con- 
cerned and requires vast outlays in money for salaries and training. 
Money which very few, if any, air lines can afford to lose and which 
I’m sure they’d be delighted to find a way around. 


“On the other hard, most air line pilots are Reserve Officers in 
our various services. These reserves are vital to our National Defense 
and most would like to jzxst ‘keep their hand in the defense set-up.’ 
If given an opportunity, these pilots could utilize these winter months 
on active duty flying with their respective services and hence be able 
to supplement their air line salaries. However, an agreement would 
necessarily have to be worked out with the Defense Departmnt which 
would enable these reserves to be re-called by their respective com- 
panies. A notice of, say 30 days, could be a talking point in the re-call 
of company pilots. 


“The main points of this text can be summed up as: 


“(1) Pilots concerned could supplement their air line salaries and 
therefore have no‘need to continually hop from company to company. They 
could simply wait-out their company’s re-call to flight duty. 


“(2) Management could do-away with their vast training programs un- 
less a healthy and permanent expansion demands otherwise. They would 
merely have to give the Defense Department notice of whom they wished 
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re-called. In short, it would mean a ready and available pilot pool or 
bank to be drawn from or added to as the case may require. 


“(3) The Defense Department would be aided by having a pool of 
highly trained pilots who have been brought up-to-date on the latest mili- 
tary procedures. In a national emergency, the services would (by a result 
of such a system) call pilots to active duty who were low in seniority 
and hence take personnel from the bottom of the seniority list instead of 
haphazardly. In brief, to the services, it would be a sort of ‘lease-lend’ 
agreement. 


“By necessity, this is only the gist of the plan. I only hope it is 
presented with sufficient clarity to be interpreted correctly and com- 
prehensively, and that you will not think it presumptuous of me in 
presenting it to you. 


“It is fully realized that before such an idea as this could be put 
into practice, it would require a vast amount of statistical data com- 
piled and a volume completed. on the plan itself, notwithstanding the 
contacts and necessary agreements to be reached. 

“I feel that I am an authority on the need of such a plan a8 I 
have been unemployed myself since last November when I left Chicago 
and Southern. I am certain there are many more in the same boat. 

Sincerely yours, 
/s/ Richard A. Dolman” 
Furloughed Member 
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Tell me what flight that stewardess is assigned to and 
I'll tell you where I’m going. 
Reprinted Courtesy King Features Syndicate 
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| The Cover Pictures 


9P) On March 13, 1950, the following 
ines blazed across the world’s press: 
Killed in World’s Worst Air Crash As 

ne Dives Near a Wales Airport; Only 3 
Football Fans’ Trip Survive.” In the 

is shown the party of 83 Rugby 

all fans posed in front of the ill-fated 

raft that flew them from Llandow, Wales, 

to Dublin, Ireland, to see the International 


Rugby game between Wales and Ireland. 
All were in a happy mood at the Llandow 
Airport just before the start of the flight to 
Dublin On the following day, Sunday, 


March 12, the big plane, a giant Avro Tudor, 
crashed just 30 seconds from the end of the 
runway at Llandow, Wales, on its return 
trip, killing 80 of 83 persons aboard. It was 
t st airplane disaster in aviation his- 

death toll eclipsed the previous 
for airplanes, set last November 2, 
fighter plane rammed an Eastern Air 
transport near the National Airport in 
Ww ington, C., causing the death of 55 
per Quoting from the New York Times’ 
art of March 13, 1950, “‘there were 78 pas- 
sengers, six more than the normal maximum 
load for a short journey, and five crew mem- 
bers aboard when it nose-dived upside down 
into a field twenty yards from the village of 
Sigginston.” To those experienced in air line 
transportation safety questions, the following 
paragraph from the New York Times’ article 
is clearly significant: “Originally 72 seats 
were booked but, an air line official said, 
just before take-off an extra six seats were 
put in to accommodate half a dozen deter- 
mined fans who were anxious to see the 
game.” In another part of the article it is 
stated, ““The crash of an Avro Tudor air liner 
near here today, which killed 80 persons, 
wrote another dark chapter in the ill-fated 
history of that type of planes, which were 
withdrawn from regular British air line serv- 
ice after two were lost in the South Ameri- 
can airways route over the Atlantic in 1948 
and 1949,”’ 


Exact information has not been available 
as to whether the plane was overloaded, and 
if so, how much, or what actually did cause 
the accident, but this worst of all air crashes 
brings again to the forefront the all impor- 
tant “must” in air line transportation—a 
nfaximum degree of air safety. If this plane 
was not overloaded, was it pushing top gross 
weight limits? How many of our air line 
planes would be overloaded if it were not 
for the constant vigilance of the air line 
pilots, Right today still one more attempt 
is being made to heap additional weight on 
the old, tired, outmoded, antiquated DC-3. 
Real air safety cannot be set off with dollar 
signs. It must be framed with common sense, 
and sufficient margins must be provided al- 
ways between safe maximum weights and 
what dollar-hungry operators are constantly 
striving to achieve, or the result will be 
mass death on the skyways. 


(LOWER LEFT) Much has been heard 
about flying disks. In fact, much too much 
to laugh off. Too many reputable persons 
have reported seeing the so-called “flying 
Saucers” to place them in the category of 
optical illusions or atmospheric phenomena, 
but the question is still just as unsolved 
today as it was many years ago. The cover 
page artist’s conception is by Alex Tremulis 
of Chicago, designer of jet planes, guided 
missiles and automobiles. He bases his con- 
ception of the flying disk on the reports of 
the hundreds who claim to have seen these 
objects. Tremulis thinks the craft may have 
come from another planet. He gives his crea- 
tion a speed of 25,000 miles an hour. His 
reasoning is—that’s the velocity necessary to 
get clear of the earth’s gravitational pull. 
He optimistically states, “I could build a 
scale model of this that would fly.” As likely 
as any other honest guess, the flying saucers 
are an interplanetary development and per- 
haps we “earthlings” are not as smart as 
we think we are. There are many other 
planets and we may be, relatively speaking, 
perhaps, one of the more backward ones. 

(LOWER RIGHT) In the air line flying 
profession, there are many father and sou 
teams—in fact, many of them have been 
featured in the AIR LINE PILOT—and more 
are added each year. In other professions, 
classes and crafts, there are also father and 
Son teams. Here is a bricklayer father and 
Son team, and among the best in their line. 
They are John Benedeck (left) and son, 
John, Jr., the lead bricklayers on ALPA’s 
new Headquarters’ building job, and everyone 
= has inspected the bricklaying part of 
this construction has said, “‘We’ve never seen 
eying finer, more accurately done and 
etter appearing.” 
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For ALPA‘ers a Zero Reader Demonstration 
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Flying representatives oi the Sperry Gyroscope Company conducted a three-day 
demonsiration at Chicago Midway Airport (March 22-24) for ALPA members and 
representatives of Headquarters Engineering and Air Safety Department. The dem- 
onstration was divided between explanatory lectures and actual in-flight demonstra- 
tions. The final results are presently being formulated into a comprehensive report 
evaluating this new flight instrument. At the conclusion of the demonstration, one 
of the participants observed, “The instrument appears to have considerable merit 
but the pilots still have to fly the planes.” Pictured here are the participants: (I. to r.,, 
rear) R. Cantarero, copilot, Sperry Co.; F. Glenn Nesbitt, aeronautical application engi- 
neer, Sperry Co.; T. G. Linnert, ALPA engineer; Dean Kelley, Sperry Co.; Capt. 
H. J. Wilhelme, EAL; ALPA Executive Vice-President C. N. Sayen; (I. to r., front) 
Capt. E. C. Williams, Sperry Co. pilot; J. L. Marchand, CAA; Capt. D. J. Smith, TWA; 
R. F. Ballash, CAA; and C. F. Eck, ALPA engineer. 


19 HOURS TO THE MOON? Here is pictured a bit of fantasy in the 


air age of make-believe—or is it fantasy? 
How close are we to space flying? At the right is a picture of the Skyrocket, the Navy’s 
newest jet and rocket plane. Its fastest speed is reported to be in the neighborhood 
of 750 miles per hour or the speed of. sound. And that’s really going from here to 
yonder plenty fast. But when we realize that we'll have to attain a speed of 25,000 
miles an hour to overcome the pull of our world’s gravity or to stand any chance of 
flying to the moon, we still have an awfully long way to go, wot? Speaking in a 
lighter vein, here are pictured things to come. Recently, the visitors at the New York 
American Museum of Natural History were afforded an opportunity to book make- 
believe passages to the planets in outer space leaving March 15, 1975. More than 
200 persons signed for flights to Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and the Moon with inter- 
planetary space clerk Jack Garvey seen at his desk, at left. To the right is one of the 
Navy’s closest approaches to the interplanetary ship, the new jet Skyrocket shown in 
full flight. Note the outer space posters and the leaving and arriving chart. 
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FROM SIGMUND A_ $100 BOND 


The genial, progressive air line president, Sigmund Janas of Colonial Airlines, 


‘takes time out to fight the spread of the dreaded polio. Here he presents a $100 bond 


to Katherine Cregg, 14-year-old senior girl scout from Albany, N. Y., for writing an 
essay on the prevention of the spread of polio in a community, while Mrs. Charles 
Denny, Albany scout leader, looks on. Janas has become internationally famous for 
operating an air line for more than two decades without a fatal accident. His creed 
is “safety first and dollars second,”’ and he is the originator of the really apropos 


slogan “Air Safety Is No Accident.” 





Yes, They Move 






ee 


U. S. Air Force jet fighter planes refuel- 
ing at Miami, Fla., en route to the joint 
maneuvers off Puerto Rico attract the at- 
tention of veteran air line pilots as well 
as non-flying citizens. Master First Pilot 
Jewell I. Nienaber, Local Council No. 10, 
PAA-Miami, welcomes the opportunity to 
discuss flying problems with Second Lieu- 
tenant Joseph E. Cole of York, Pa., mem- 
ber of the 308th Fighter-Bomber Group. 
They are shown at Miami International 
Airport Thursday (Feb. 16) shortly before 
Lt. Cole took off on an hour and 50 min- 
ute flight to San Juan, his flight time be- 
ing just three hours and 25 minutes less 
than Nienaber’s regular schedule with a 
PAA Clipper. Did anyone say those jets 
can’t move? 
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Panagra Pilots 
Achieve Medical 
Victory Milestone 


,success was achieved by pilots of Pan 
American Grace Airways, when the com- 
pany agreed that they were entitled to 
reimbursement for the treatment of 
amoebic infections, as a result of a griev- 
ance filed December 15, 1949, by ALPA 
in behalf of the pilots of the Miami 
Council of Panagra who fly into South 
American bases. It will doubtless serve 
as a pattern for any future troubles of 
this nature, which any lines’ pilots may 
encounter. 


The basis of the difficulty involved the 
rights of the Miami-based pilots to receive 
payment of expenses for treatment of 
amoebic dysentery, acquired during their 
operations into the often disease-ridden 
ports of South America. Such reimburse- 
ment was already a part of company 
policy for pilots based in Lima, Peru, 
but no provision or allowance was made 
for those based in the United States, 
who were nevertheless subjected to the 
disease on their flights to the southern 
continent. 


No formal hearing was necessary, al- 
though an actual grievance was filed, for 
after discussions regarding this griev- 
ance, Panagra determined to allow it and 
to fully reimburse the pilots concerned. 
In addition, the company has purchased 
an insurance policy, which will cover all 
such pilot expenses in the future. 

Adding to the strength of the pilots’ 
grievance was an opinion from the In- 
dustrial Commission of the State of Flor- 
ida, whose representatives pointed out 


5-Year Grievance Ends 
In Victory for Copilot 


Does perseverance pay? ALPA again 
proved it does when on March 30, 1950, 
more than five years after hearings 
began, former copilot Cerf Hirsch was 
awarded a judgment of $3,000 by unani- 
mous decision of the Delta Air Lines Ad- 
justment Board. 

Hirsch lost his job during the war 
years, on December 8, 1944, and, on the 
day his hearing was scheduled, under the 
grievance-settling provisions of the Delta 
Pilots’ Employment Agreement, he 
donned the uniform of his country in 
World War II. Of course, his hearing 
was postponed awaiting his return to 
civilian status. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hirsch’s three 
years of service, ALPA resumed the fight, 
which was delayed considerably along the 
way, but nevertheless, through the in- 
sistence of ALPA representatives and its 
President, who believed that the ag- 
grieved copilot deserved a fair trial, the 
case was finally ended in victory for 
ALPA. 





that, upon presentation to them, the 
pilots would assuredly be compensated 
by the company, as required under the 
Occupational Disease Section of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of that 
state. 


The action by Panagra, in securing in- 
surance covering all such future cases is 
commendable. It completely settled the 
grievance, and no future difficulties are 
anticipated in connection with such re- 
imbursement. 





Polio Recovery Team 


r 





—another kind of father and son 
team—a polio recovery team. The fa- 
ther, Bill Gilmore, piloted a Colonial Air- 
lines’ plane on a Montreal run before he 
was grounded by polio. It happened like 
this: Bill, Jr., was stricken first. This 
happened in mid-August, 1949. It is said 
lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place. Apparently polio has no such 
scruples because on the last day of Au- 
gust, 1949, Bill, Sr., was stricken. Both 
are recovering nicely and together. Here 
they receive congratulations. (L. to r.) 
Captain N. J. Uttenweiler, Local Council 
No. 28, Colonial; Pauline Koch, Captain 
A. S. Thorne, Local Council No. 28, Co- 
lonial, Bill, Jr., and Bill, Sr. 
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Skippers Must Report 
On Air-Born Babies 


rhe Massachusetts legislature has 
recognized an ultra-modern emer- 
gency which within the past few 
months has developed twice on AOA 
ocean-going air liners. It enacted a 
law to require reports of births oc- 
curring in airplanes. 

Under the amendment, the captain 
of an airplane is required to give no- 
tice, with the facts required for rec- 
ord, of every birth occurring among 
passengers. The notice must be filed 


with the clerk of the town at which 
the plane first lands after such a 
birth. The legislation provides a $5 
fine for any captain neglecting to file 


such a report within ten days. 





American Mechanics Settle ||-Day Strike 
i : ok; 





Pickets marched for 11 days, from March 1 to March 11, before American Air- 
lines’ establishments, in support of the strike of maintenance and service employees, 
members of the CIO, which cut American’s flights drastically across the nation. Some 
of the 300 striking workers at Chicago’s Midway Airport are shown on the picket 
line on March 10. On March 12 they returned to work. The company said the strike 
was illegal. On this point, the report is that the mechanics struck while the dispute 
was in mediation with Mediator Lawrence Farmer presiding. Not exactly routine 
procedure under the provisions of the Railway Labor Act! Due presumably to Wash- 
ington pressure, an agreement disposing of all items in dispute was signed on 
March 16 by American Airlines, Inc., and the striking mechanics returned to work. 








National Strikebreakers Lose NMB Representation Case 


On March 17, 1950, ALPA received a 
favorable decision from the National 
Mediation Board in the representation 
dispute on National Airlines, NMB Case 
R-2160. The Association was first noti- 
fied of this case by the National Media- 
tion Board on July 22, 1949. The actual 
hearings began in Miami at 10 o’clock 
A.M., Tuesday, August 30, 1949, and 
lasted for 10 days. To reflect to some de- 
gree the extent of this case, 87 exhibits 
were placed in the record by ALPA. The 
total transcript of the hearing amounted 
to 1,121 pages. President Behncke per- 
sonally directed ALPA’s presentation and 
was assisted by two lawyers, namely, 
Samuel J. Cohen and Jay Kramer of New 
York City. The air line pilot representa- 
tives participating in these proceedings 
were C. H. Ruby, R. J. Rohan, D. H. 
Southard, C. W. McCollum, Wilbur Glas- 
gow, William B. Archer and Leo Cullen. 
The strikebreakers were represented in 
the Miami court room during the hear- 
ings by lawyers Arthur Courshon and 
Frank Steinberg. There were also 
present lawyers for the company and the 
ATA, namely, John Cross, Richard Fitz- 
gerald and J. M. Rosenthal, all represent- 
ing the opposition. Thusly, is re- 
flected the extent of this case. It is com- 
monly regarded as one of the most im- 
portant that was ever fought or defended 
by the Air Line Pilots Association. 

Since this decision is of such great im- 
portance to the entire ALPA member- 
ship, we quote the entire findings of the 
Board, as follows: 

“Case No. R-2160, In the Matter of 
Representation of Employees of the Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc., pilots and copilots, 
which resulted in dismissal on March 16, 
1950: 

“Pursuant to Section 2, Ninth of the 
Railway Labor Act, the services of the 
National Mediation Board were invoked 
by the National Pilots Association (here- 
inafter referred to as NPA) to investi- 
gate and determine whether a dispute 
existed concerning representation of 
pilots and copilots employed by the Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc., a carrier by air 
within the meaning of the Act. 

“At the time application was received, 
these employees were represented by the 
Air Line Pilots Association (hereinafter 
referred to as ALPA). The terms and 
conditions of their employment were 
governed by a _ collective bargaining 
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agreement executed June 26, 1947, be- 
tween that organization and the carrier. 

“During a preliminary investigation 
conducted by Mediator Robert F. Cole, 
questions of fact arose which could not 
be resolved by agreement and necessi- 
tated the conduct of a public hearing by 
the Board. The hearing was had in Mi- 
ami, Florida, between August 30 and 
September 9, 1949. Three questions were 
raised which bear upon the Board’s func- 
tion under the law to investigate rep- 
resentation disputes. These questions are 
set forth and discussed as follows: 

“1. Does Rule 4 of the Board’s Rules 
and Regulations, effective May 1, 1947, 
operate to prevent investigation of the 
alleged dispute in this case? 

“Rule 4 provides that: 

“*Repeat Elections.’ 

““The National Mediation Board will 
not commence the investigation of a rep- 


resentation dispute for a period of two 
(2) years from the date of a certification 
hereafter issued covering the same craft 
or class of employees on the same carrier 
in which a representative was certified 
except in unusual or extraordinary cir- 
cumstances.’ 

“In the present case there is no prior 
certification and thus there is no clear 
application of Rule 4. ALPA contends, 
however, that the execution on Novem- 
ber 24, 1948, of a so-called Back-to-Work 
Agreement operated to re-establish its 
representation rights which had been: 
questioned during a 10-month strike. 

“Although the rule applies specifically 
to cases in which prior certifications 
have been issued, its main purpose is to 
allow the duly authorized representative 
a reasonable. time in which to function 
as the collective bargaining agent. The 

(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 





IN OUR LAND THERE'S PLENTY 


This is no airplane—Maj. John E. Buffin, Adjutant at the To- 
peka Air Force Base, wants it understood. The giant hangars that 
once housed flying vehicles aplenty during the war have become 
Kansas corn cribs and wheat bins. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
has leased four large hangars which will create enough space 
to store 480,000 bushels of corn and wheat and clear out 
This is a form 
such as a 


overloaded grain bins on Kansas farms. 


of preparation for future ‘contingencies, 


in maintaining the levels of prices and the high 












drouth year, in addition to being of direct e hich ene = 


farm family income. Pal Joey Stalin should take 
a long look at this. It didn’t happen as a 
result of any of his 5-year collective farm- 
ing schemes. It happened as a result of 
the good old American individual in- 


itiative farm plan where everyone gets 
out and does his own plowing and 
his own harvesting, or perhaps the 
Major has in mind the famous 
statement of Emperor Napoleon 
I, “that an army marches on 
its belly,” and is making 
mental calculations on 
just how many miles of 
marching is wrapped 
up in the hangar 
full of wheat. 
Anyway, reserve 
hangar’ space 
and reserve 
grain is a 
threat to ge 
“Pally” ¢ 
Joey. 2 
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Expert pilot opinion is that siete lights would have prevented the tragic 
March 7 Northwest Airlines’ crash at Minneapolis. The lack of approach lights 
resulted in the death of two more courageous air line pilots, Captain Donald F. 
Jones and First Officer William T. McGinn, Local Council No. 1, NWA-Minneapolis, 
10 passengers, and Stewardess Mary Alice Kennedy. Although death was standing by 
their sides and all life’s endless hours suddenly became but split seconds, this dauntless 
crew did not forget to pick up their mikes and say, ““We are going in—we are going 
in,” so that others might know what happened and air safety increased by such price- 
less knowledge. Two small children lost their lives, Janet Doughty, 10, and Thomas, 8. 
Their mother, Marie, stood in the icy blizzard and cried through streaming tears, 
“It can’t be. Why I just kissed my babies good night and tucked them into bed.” 
What price these home folks paid on that cold March 7 night, a price that drives 











hearing and pursued the investigation in 
the manner hereinafter set forth... Even 
if the theory of ALPA were followed, 
sixteen months have now elapsed since 
the date of the agreement. On the basis 
of all the facts, the Board does not find 
that Rule 4 prevents further investiga- 
tion of the case. 

“Under published rules of the 
Board, no representation election can be 
authorized for employees already repre- 
sented and covered by a labor agreement, 
unless the applicant organization pro- 
duces valid authorization cards from a 
majority of the employees. Compliance 
with this rule requires that a determina- 
tion be made as to which employees are 
eligible to participate in the selection of 
a representative. 

“In this case the seniority list provided 
the mediator in June, 1949, carried the 
names of 276 pilots and copilots. It was 
contended by NPA that all employees 
included on the list are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the selection of a representa- 
tive. ALPA contended, on the other 
hand, that the only eligible employees 
are those hired prior to February 3, 
1948, when the strike began, and that 
men hired after that date were hired 
either to break the strike or inflate the 
list for purposes of influencing the elec- 
tion. ALPA further contends that the 
number of employees shown on the list 
is far in excess of the number needed 
to operate the company’s planes. 











people to the point of madness, while fumbling bureaucrats in Washington continue “With few exceptions, all of the au- bs 
to play politics with the approach light problem. Mr. and Mrs. Doughty and another thorization cards were signed by em- su 
daughter, Diane, 15, were injured and hospitalized. We are living in a democracy— ployees who were hired after the strike flic 
; : : ; ; ; 
let’s make it work. There dare not be another winter without approach lights if we began. Having relatively low seniorit otk 
are to avoid more of these tragic dramas of death in the night, pitiful and needless, & dit h sd h y h y cu 
such as this one in the darkness of the Minnesota blizzard. At right is the fatal flagpole stan ings these were t 2 ee yee ee flic 
which the plane struck on its instrument approach, only a quarter of a mile from laid off as the returning pilots were re- tus 
the airport. A few minutes later the plane lost part of its wing as a result of hitting stored to active flying status. The num- an 
this air navigational hazard and plowed into the Doughty’s frame home, turning it ber of pilots laid off increased with the AL 
into a funeral pyre for 15 innocent persons. Would a long line of powerful single row seasonal reduction in operations during me 
approach lights have avoided all this? The air line pilots think, yes. the summer and fall of 1949, which is un 
characteristic of National Airlines. Under ga 

rule was designed in the interest of the Pilots’ Employment Agreement fur- tra 

. |e enabling carriers and employees to ful- lough rights expire at the end of one oS 

Modes Hospitalized fill their duty under the law to exert year. The principal question to be de- ps 

We regret to inform the readers of the every effort to make and maintain labor termined therefore is what prospect the on 
AIR LINE PILOT that Associate Editor agreements. Obviously this basic purpose furloughed pilots have for being re- tes 
ae ae — hospitalized as the re- of the law cannot be realized if the rep- turned to service. ful 
en, Bisatl os uae pow Meee es is raised too frequently. “In June, 1949, the number on fur- me 
Sis oll tie daet bet ie been touble- he investigation in this case was de- lough was 49 and by September 9, 1949, on 
some and provoking. Through it all. layed from January 24, 1949, until June this number had increased to 84. Thus, 
Modes has managed to keep his chin 20, 1949, for the specific purpose of ena- many of these men have been on fur- fle 
up. He is at the Veterans Adminisira- bling ALPA and the carrier to carry out lough more than six months and unless See 
tion Hospital at Waukesha, Wisconsin. the terms of the Back-to-Work Agree- recalled to service within the year their ne 
and we at Headquarters are all pulling ment and particularly the portions there- rights to return to service will be lost. fac 
~—- — Seen, “aerate. : of providing for the return to service of It has long been an established policy pr 
Pres aes Me 2 Ha ar a: to Presi- all pilots who had been on strike. Sub- of the Board to include as eligible voters sid 

“I regret very much that my ‘orders’ stantial compliance with those provisions only those furloughed employees on the 7 
came through while you were on the had been accomplished by June 20, 1949, seniority list who have rights to return an 
road and I was unable to see you be- and thereafter the Board conducted the to service under existing agreement rules sel 
fore leaving. From the way things look 
now, however, neither I nor my doctor ° ° he 
gue that Twill be gone too long: | SOMething New—Jet Powered Private Flyabout _ 
probably three months at the most. As : . a 8 rrr. <a 
you should know, it’s pretty hard to kill ? it a Pe 
off editors and they bounce back fast.” 

Modes hasn't lost his sense of humor . 
either and quipped in a'P. S. at the acl 
end, “If I spot any flying bedpans, I 19. 
will give ‘an exclusive’ to the AIR LINE 13 
PILOT.” we 

I am sure Modes would be happy to Du 
hear from any of his readers while he as 
is convalescing because. as we all MEST SS gh nu 
know, this is a rather dismal detail and Here is another first for aviation’s Mevevy books. This time it’s a jet powered ins 
mail is about the only ray of sunshine : 
that breaks the monotony. Remember private plane—the first one to make its appearance in our country. It was at the All ba: 
his address is VETERANS ADMINIS- American Air Maneuvers in Miami. The designation is ‘“Fouga Cyclone,” and is me 
TRATION HOSPITAL, WAUKESHA. noted for its high maneuverability qualities and slow landing speed. Information on ad 

its cruising and top speeds is not available. Looks like a nice clean job. Note the : 
WISCONSIN. tio 
butterfly tail and the partly extended flaps. 
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DEATH'S DOOR 
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A crewman of the Pan American Air- 
ways transatlantic Stratocruiser examines 
the door through which a steward was 
sucked to his death when it opened in 
flight, February 11. Shortly thereafter an- 
other mid-air door-opening incident oc- 
curred on an Eastern Air Lines DC-3 
flight wherein the flight attendant for- 
tunately was caught in the door rigging 
and hung there until the plane landed. 
ALPA’s Engineering & Air Safety Depart- 
ment has looked into the causes of these 
unfortunate incidents and has promul- 
gated air safety recommendations for 
transmission to the proper governmental 
and industry bodies. ALPA’s recommenda- 
tions embody a plea for the design of 
door and exit locking devices which will 
enable a visual check to be made to de- 
termine that the locking mechanism is 
fully engaged. Another of ALPA’s recom- 
mendations is that door-locking devices 
on all air line aircraft be designed to 
prevent rotation of such devices to an un- 
latched position due to vibration or de- 
flection of the structure in turbulent air. The 
feasibility of incorporating a safety har- 
ness webbing across the exit, as a safety 
factor, should a door give way under 
pressure, is also being given serious con- 
sideration by ALPA. 





and who are likely to be returned to 
service within a reasonable period. 
“During 1947, which, at the time of the 
hearing, was the most recent complete 
year of riormal operations, the number 
of pilots ranged from a high of 148 dur- 
ing March, one of the busy months, to 
a low of 100 during December. Crew 
schedule requirements for September, 
1949, indicated a need of approximately 
130 pilots which is about the same as 
were required during September, 1947. 
During the hearing the carrier testified 
as to prospects for an increase in the 
number of pilots needed during the com- 
ing winter season. Such prospects were 
based on proposed interchange agree- 
ments with another air line, proposed 
additions to authorized routes of Na- 
tional Airlines being considered by the 
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Civil Aeronautics Board, and anticipated 
increases in both freight and passenger 
business on routes already established. 
Translating such general prospects into 
an estimate of the number of furloughed 
pilots who might reasonably be expected 
to be recalled could hardly be on any 
other basis than pure conjecture. Ac- 
cordingly, the Board did not issue a de- 
termination immediately after the hear- 
ing. Instead it decided to await the peak 
winter season to secure more reliable 
estimates of the number of pilots that 
might reasonably be expected to be re- 
called to service. 

“February and March are considered 
to be the peak months in the operations 
of National Airlines. Accordingly, Medi- 
ator Ross J. Foran was recently assigned 
to make an on-the-ground investigation 
of pilot utilization and pilot needs. Ac- 
cording to data submitted by the carrieg 
to the mediator on February 21, 1950, a 
total of 156 pilots and copilots were on 
active duty or on authorized leave of 
absence. During January, 1950, 18 addi- 
tional pilots or copilots were furloughed 
due to reduced flight operations. Of this 
latter number, seven had been in active 
flying service during December, 1949, 
whereas 11 had been recalled from a pre- 
vious furlough on December 15. 

“Considering all of these pilots and co- 
pilots to be the maximum number re- 
quired to operate National Airlines’ 
planes during the current peak opera- 
tions the number of employees eligible 
to participate in determining representa- 
tion for purpose of the law is limited to 
174. This appears to be a practicable 
determination in view of the fact that of 
this number there are 18 presently on 
furlough who will be recalled prior to 
others below them on the seniority list. 


(Continued on Page 9, Col. 1) 
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Is the Word! 


Lovel 





Lovely Elizabeth McGee, the 1950 
“Maid of Cotton,” waves a greeting to 
admirers on arrival in Washington by 
plane to be received by high-ranking gov- 
ernment and diplomatic officials. Am- 
bassador for the American cotton indus- 
try, Miss McGee will tour the United 
States and also some countries abroad. 
She is 19 years old, five feet, six inches 
tall, and hails from Spartansburg, South 
Carolina. We-all allow you-all is mighty 
perty, petite, vivacious and all the other 
apropos qualifying phrases. Do we hear 
any nays? The ayes are resounding. 





Helping Nature Make Rain and Snow 
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These are the kind of clouds over the high Sierras in California intd which 
Pilot Bob Symons sprinkles crushed dry ice in a process called “seeding.” A result 
has been a more than 10 per cent increase in the snowfall for two seasons, 1947 
through 1949. It is believed that the practice may be widely used in the future to 
prevent water shortages. In another part of the country, New York City to be exact, 
air pilots have been busy this winter chasing clouds hither and yonder and sprinkling 
things and stuff on their top sides to try to make them GIVE WITH THE RAIN. The 
success of the venture is highly debatable, except that cloud sprinkling to make rain 
afforded a lucrative source for comment in the New York press while the New Yorkers 
were supposed to go bathless until the city’s empty reservoirs in the upper Catskills 
again accumulated some moisture. All this happens while in Chicago it rains and 


rains and rains, and it is still raining. 


Good old Chicago. 
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AERODYNAMIC BRAKING 


Editor’s Note: Reverse thrust propellers have been need- 
ed ever since the first heavier-than-air flights made by man. If 
this extremely vital-to-air-safety appurtenance had been a 
part of aircraft during all the ensuing years, there is no ques- 
tion but that many serious accidents could have been avoided. 
In a sense, it is closely analogous to the air brakes safety 
development in rail transportation. 

Propeller development has a long development history. 
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The sketch is an illustration of an “overshoot” type acci- 
dent which occurred that could have been prevented had the 
airplane been equipped with reverse thrust propellers. And had 
the airplane even gone beyond the airport boundary, only 
minor damage would have resulted because of the strong de- 


First, there was the wood propeller, crude and inefficient, often 
referred to as “club props.” Next came the more highly devel- 
oped laminated wood propeller which reached a high state of 
correct aerodynamic engineering. Then came the metal propel- 
ler. Following that appeared the metal propeller with a fixed 
blade adjustment attachment which was shortly thereafter sup- 
planted by propellers, the blade pitch of which could be manu- 
ally controlled in flight. Next there appeared in the history of 
propeller development the automatically controlled variable 
pitch propeller. Full feathering propellers were the next devel- 
opment, and finally we have today’s refinement which is 
reversible pitch propellers. 

. This last technological development of reverse thrust pro- 
vides aircraft with aerodynamic braking, a feature on an air- 
plane that provides landing safety, long needed in the industry. 

A long record of “overshoot” type accidents occurring in 
landing can, from here on out, be entirely eliminated or re- 
duced to an infinitesimal minimum. During the past three 
years, air line airplanes equipped with reverse thrust propellers 
have not to our knowledge experienced a single “overshoot 
type” accident, while on the older type airplanes not equipped 
with these vitally important reverse thrust propellers, the 
list of “overshoot” accidents with their actual and potential 
loss of lives contin- 
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lers. The table shows that our heaviest and fastest air liners 
can be stopped in approximately 1,000 feet. The stopping dis- 
tance in all tests is difficult to fix exactly because so many 
variables are encountered during each landing. 

A brief description of what‘a reversible pitch propeller is 
capable of doing to decelerate the forces of speed and weight 
of an aircraft in landing, is as follows: 

1. Reverse thrust propellers provide means of stopping 
when wheel brakes are ineffective due to wet or icy runways. 

2. Reverse thrust tends to destroy the lifting effect of the 
wing center-section, and large portions of the wing itself, and 
thereby permits greater weight to bear down on the wheels 
abruptly causing greater friction between the tires and the 
runway surfaces. 


3. Reverse thrust propellers provide a means of slowing 
down and stopping if wheel brakes fail. 


4. Reverse thrust propellers provide a means of slowing 
down and stopping in the event of a hydraulic brake failure. 

5. The principal item of extreme imbortance is that reverse 
thrust effect is such that rapid deceleration is accomplished in 
a short distance. The airplanes listed in the Table, because of 
the effects of reverse thrust propellers, can experience a speed 
deceleration of 50 MPH in 600 feet bringing the aircraft down 
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celerating effects of reverse thrust. Striking obstructions at a 
low, and constantly decreasing speed, would not only tend to 
stop the airplane, but damage would be reduced to a minimum, 
with no damage to fuel tanks likely, and with litile or no 
likelihood of injury to passengers or crew. 


to a reduced speed quickly. Should an obstruction be encoun- 
tered, this greatly reduced speed will minimize impact damage 
and thereby reduce the possibility of casualties almost entirely. 
Taking advantage of the technological improvement of 
reverse thrust propeller installations is a “must” for maximum 
safety in air line transportation. It is indisputable that so long 
as man travels from one point to another by some device of 
transportation, a certain amount of accidents will occur for 
the reason that a mass in motion, when halted abruptly, is 
subject to the destructive forces of impact. In flying, these 
factors are carried to their ultimate because an airplane is 
suspended in mid-air and travels at extremely high speeds, 
and behind all these physical forces lies the most important 
of all—gravitational pull—the basis for that old bromide that 
“everything which goes up must come down.” With the air- 
plane, a large measure of the air safety attainable is tied 
closely to the “coming down’’—in other words, the landing 
operation. This is exactly where reverse thrust propellers en- 
ter the equation, and the degree of safety that is afforded 
by this device has not yet been measured, but it is so extensive 
that it practically eliminates the landing type accident 
which is becoming more and more common because of the 
ever increasing weight and speed of modern, present-day 
and future air line 





























ues to grow longer aircraft. This, to- 
and !tonger each AVERAGE STOPPING DISTANCE WITH REVERSE THRUST PROPELLERS gether with our air- 
year. And the trend (Ground roll distance in feet from point of touch down to stop) por t s remaining 
toward modifying | fez practically static as 
older type air line MAXIMUM | TOUCH DOWN SPEED EMERGENCY STOP to size, further ac- 
aircraft for “air | AIRPLANE WEIGHT MPH BRAKES ONLY REVERSE PROPS ONLY | Full Brakes & Props | centuates the prob- 
coach” service, with (ibs) (Average) (Average) lem, and all these 
passenger loads in- a2 ; i . 1000° things together 
creasing from 44 to “sepia ——— - ae =e ava =: ee cause the reverse 
as high as 70 per- ae thrust propeller to 
sons, intensifies the more and more pro- 
need to equip these Evazeo AZ.000 -_ 1500" = 2700° 3300°.= 2780" 2000" ject itself into the 
eurrenfly flying air air line safety pic- 
line airplanes with [furtiss c-4 45,000 90 2500! = 3000! 1800' = 2000! 900! ture as an absolute 
reverse thrust pro- f°™™*"*° “must.” The sooner 
pellers. the industry and 
Data contained in Douglas 87,000 100 1500! = 1700! 1400" = 1600! 1000! those who are re- 
the table (Figure 1), ee for , its 
based on tests by | raironiia 60,000 100 1150" = 1250! 1800' = 1900! 850! regulation realize 
propeller manufac- bo82 Packet : or Ra ve ed it 
turers, indicates the ; : 1 wi e for all con- 
: : 0 1600' = 1700! 1500" = 1600 1000 A 
extreme importance eevele ad 7 : cerned, and in par- 
to air safety of re- | 24tion ticular, the air 
verse thrust propel- traveling public. 
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ALPA Victorious 

Continued from Page 7, Col 2) 

he total number of eligible em- 
I es having been found to be 174, 
NPA has submitted authorization cards 
signed by 58 eligibles or 33 per cent, which 
is less than a majority as required by 
Board regulations. Under these circum- 
stances the Board finds that the dispute 
over representation is not of sufficient 
extent to warrant an election under the 
Railway Labor Act among the craft or 
class of pilots and copilots employed by 
National Airlines, Inc. The application 
of the National Pilots Association will 
the be dismissed. 

is alleged by ALPA that NPA was 

aided, supported and directly influenced 
by the management of National Airlines 
in violation of the Railway Labor Act, 


as amended, and by reason thereof 
NPA’s petition for election should be de- 
nied. The support of these allegations is 
as follows: 


“a. Pilots supporting NPA were ob- 
served in the carrier’s office assisting in 
assembling and preparing for distribu- 
tion copies of the so-called Maston 
O’Neal decision which were sent to all 
pilots. 


“b. It is charged by ALPA that names 
and addresses of pilots were furnished 
to NPA. This charge is based on the fact 
that the same peculiar address mistakes 
were made on envelopes addressed to 
pilots by NPA that were made on enve- 
lopes addressed to pilots by the carrier 
management. 


“ce. Chief Pilot Joseph Bailey, an officer 
of National Airlines, also served as Safe- 
ty Director for NPA. 

“d. Representatives of NPA served as 
agents for the carrier in hiring pilots 
during February, 1949, through means of 
a blind advertisement and conferences 
with applicants at a private home at 
which time applicants were allegedly 
told they would have to join NPA to be 
employed as a pilot for National Airlines. 

“In ascertaining duly authorized em- 
ployee representatives, the Board is di- 
rected by Section 2, Ninth, to utilize any 
appropriate method, ‘in such manner as 
shall insure the choice of representatives 
by the employees without interference, 
influence, or coercion exercised by the 
carriers.’ 


In resolving representation disputes in the 
past the Board has not undertaken the task 
of making findings on charges of carrier 
interference preceding an election. The pro- 
visions of the Act quoted above would appear 
to limit the Board’s jurisdiction to instances 
where carrier coercion is either threatened or 
practiced while an election is in progress. It 
may be, however, that the Board has a 
broader function in matters of this kind. 

nh the present case, it is unnecessary for 
the Board to determine whether it has the 
duty to investigate charges of interference and 
coercion in the establishment and continued 
existence of a collective bargaining agent be- 
cause it has been found that the petitioner has 
failed to meet the requirements of Rule 2 of 
the Rules and Regulations. Assuming, with- 
out deciding, however, that the Board has 
such an obligation, it does not appear that the 
present record, without more, is sufficient to 
warrant a finding that the Board would have 
een unable ‘to utilize any other appropriate 
method of ascertaining the names of their 
duly designated and authorized representa- 
tives in such manner as shall insure the choice 
of representatives by the employees without 
interference, influence or coercion exercised 


by the carrier,’ in accordance with Section 2, 
Ninth, of the Act, as amended. 

“The application is hereby dismissed. 
Bosker? of the NATIONAL MEDIATION 


‘Thomas E. Bickers, 
“‘Secretary.”’ 
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FOR SAFETY --- A TEN-YEAR BATTLE 





(L. to r.) Pilots ““Duke” Ledbetter, AA; Ray T. Elsmore, WAE; 
P ROTESTORS David L. Behncke, President, ALPA; Pilots H. P. Little, UAL; 
Robert Ford, PAA; and R. C. Young, EAL, pictured broadcasting their reply over WOL 
in Washington on May 3, 1940, to President Roosevelt’s attack on their lobby against 
the abolishment of the Air Safety Board and the transferring of the independent func- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Authority back to the politically-controlled Department of 
Commerce. Following a five-minute opening statement by President Behncke, all made 
excellent short talks totaling fifteen minutes. 





In March Two Important Meetings at Hdar. 


Top: On March 29, 1950, the Chicago and Southern Master Executive Council held its first 
meeting at Headquarters. Previous meetings were held at other cities on the C&S system. The 
C&S pilot group is outstanding for maintaining a 100 per cent membership and a paid up dues 
roster. The C&S MEC has another top level record, in that they conduct the business of their 

roup with practically no flight pay loss, a page at which certain of the other pilot groups of 

RLPA should take a good sharp look. The pertinent part of the By-Laws on flight pay loss 
provides as follows: ‘*Normal expenses shall, for the eeoeee of this Section, include pay for 
flying actually lost by an active member in good standing while serving temporarily in a 
full-time Association representing capacity in accordance with the Constitution and By-Laws 
or in accordance with instructions from Headquarters provided that all reasonable efforts shall 
be made to make up such flight pay loss by changing schedules or exchanging trips and when 
the said loss is liquidated in this manner, no further payment therefor shall be made by the 
Association.’’ (L. to r.) around the table: S. W. Hopkins, W. S. Craddock, and J. C. Keily of 
Local Council No. 66, C&S-Memphis; A. J. Stauber, Local Council No. 48, C&S-New Orleans; 
Vice-President C. N. Sayen, S. A. Colvin, Council Co-ordinator; C. H. Kunz, Local Council No. 
48, C&S-New Orleans; D. A. Young and Eugene Fletcher, Local Council No. 74. 

Bottom: Here are the UAL employment agreement amending negotiators in action. These ne- 
gotiations got under way on September 27, 1949, and since that time conferences have been held 
on November 2-11, 1949, March 14-17, 1950, and March 22-April 5, 1950, a total of 26 days. Direct 
negotiations deadlocked and mediation was invoked on April 7. The committee reported con- 
siderable progress in direct negotiations, but was unable to settle certain problems that are 
to be placed in mediation. (L. to r.) foreground: R. W. Catlin, Local No. 12, UAL-Chicago; 
G. C. Kehmeier and W. C. Methven, Local Council No. 33, UAL-Denver; J. C. Christie, ALPA’s 
representative from the Employment Agreement Department; W. E. Fallon, Master Chairman, 
and H. B. Anders, Local Council No. 27, UAL-Seattle. Company officials seated in the back- 
ground (1. to r.) J. E. Hale, Flight Manager, New York; C. V. O'Callaghan, Administrative 
Assistant to General Manager of Flight Operations; W. E. Larned, Superintendent of Flying; 
Charles E. Mason, Personnel Analyst and C. F. McErlean, Director of Law. 


: 








FOR THE CAPTAIN A 20-YEAR PIN 
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A 20-year pin is awarded to Captain Thomas F. Jardine, first Panagra (Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways) pilot to achieve that distinction. The veteran air man was honored 
by the air line at a special luncheon in Lima, Peru, celebrating his outstanding record. 
Captain Jardine helped pioneer Panagra routes along the west coast of South America 
and has flown over three million miles, equivalent to over 120 times around the world, 
since he joined the company in 1930. Making the presentation is Captain Frank L. 


Achilles, Regional Operations Manager. 





Agreement Negotiations 
Progress On Many Fronts 


AMERICAN MEDIATION: Mediation 
conferences on American Airlines have 
been in progress intermittently in New 
York since January 16, 1950. One of the 
principal reasons why these negotiations 
have extended over such a lengthy pe- 
riod is due to the extensiveness of the 
amendments proposed by the AA pilots. 
In an effort to expedite mediation, Presi- 
dent Behncke entered these proceedings 
as a conferee on March 15. He has since 
given a large portion of his time to 
progressing these extensive amending 
proposals to a conclusion. Describing the 
situation, he said: “This resembles more 
the making of an original employment 
agreement than the amending of one. 
In extensiveness, there is hardly any dif- 
ference.” 

Representing the Association in the 
American Airlines’ negotiations are F. A. 
Spencer and F. J. Schwartz of Local 
Council No. 39, AA Chicago and Richard 
Lyons of Local Council No. 22, AA-New 
York, copilot representatives; W. M. 
Cary of Local Council No. 22, AA-New 
York; W. N. Allison of Local Council No. 


62, AA-Tulsa; S. E. Pangburn of Local 
Council No. 6, AA-Boston; and H. V. 


Woodall of Local Council No. 19, AA- 
Fort Worth, first pilot representatives. 
G. S. MacSwan is the federal mediator 
and President Behncke the Headquarters’ 
Employment Agreement Department 
representative. 

PANAGRA NEGOTIATIONS COM- 
PLETED: Except for the actual signing 
of the agreement, Pan American-Grace 
(Panagra) negotiations are completed 





Are you wearing a new ALPA em- 
blem? The new pin, which is superior 
to the old in every way, is available 
at Headquarters for $1.20 each. It 
has a bronze base and is gold plated 
with the letters, ALPA, cut clear and 
distinct. “EMBLEMIZE”’ now! 





and the company and pilots are in ac- 
cord on all parts of their amended em- 
ployment agreement. Final agreement 
was reached on all amendments on 
March 16, 1950, in New York City. 
Drafting of the agreement, which is 
fully retroactive, took place in Miami, 
Florida, on April 18-22. As these drafts 
are of a very technical nature, they are 
now being checked by South American 
lawyers so that they will conform to the 
requirements of South American law. 
This air line pilots’ agreement is out- 
standing. Its highlights are: $740 copilot 
pay at the beginning of the sixth year; 
the settlement of the Peruvian tax prob- 
lem in which the company is absorbing 
the difference between Peruvian taxes 
and normal United States taxes and an 
increase of $125 per month for DC-3 and 
DC-4 captains and $150.00 for DC-6 cap- 





tains in each bracket. 

Representing ALPA in the negotiations 
were J. C. Christie of Headquarters’ Em- 
ployment Agreement Department, Mas- 
ter Chairman C. C. Herold and W. L. 
Martin, Local Council No. 38, Panagra- 
Lima; W. J. Sindo and H. D. Schultz, 
Local Council No. 83, Panagra-Miami. 
Carrying the ball for the company were 
Vice-President T. J. Kirkland; Assistant 
Treasurer E. E. Spencer and Chief Pilot 
Frank T. Havelick. 

TWA AGREEMENT REVISIONS UN- 
DER WAY: Extensive amendments to 
the TWA pilots’ agreement were dis- 
cussed April 17-20, 1950, in direct nego- 
tiations in Kansas City, Missouri. Con- 
ferences will be resumed on, or about, 
May 21, 1950, in Kansas City. Represent- 
ing the TWA pilots were: N. G. Carper, 
Local Council No. 3, TWA-Kansas City; 
Fred Austin and Richard Ruble, Local 
Council No. 24, TWA-International; D. J. 
Smith, Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chi- 
cago; Robert Cummings, Local Council 
No. 63, TWA-Cairo; K. M. Ruppenthal, 
Local Council No. 69, TWA-San Fran- 
cisco; J. I. Murphy, Local Council No. 2, 
TWA-New York; George Drew, Local 
Council No. 41, TWA-Boston and L. L. 
Ashcraft, Local Council No. 84, TWA- 
Detroit. K. J. Ulrich represented Head- 
quarters’ Employment Agreement De- 
partment. 

DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS ON UAL 
NEAR END: Since March 14, 1950, the 
United Air Lines’ negotiating commit- 
tee has been in conference with the car- 
rier at UAL’s headquarters in Chicago. 
On April 5, direct negotiations came to 
an end, and the services of the National 
Mediation Board are being invoked. J. C. 
Christie represented ALPA, assisted by 
Executive Vice-President C. N. Sayen. 

The company was represented by: W. 
J. Addems, General Manager of Flight 
Operations; C. V. O’Callaghan, Adminis- 
trative Assistant; C. F. McErlean, Direc- 
tor of Law for UAL; J. E. Hale, Jr., 

(Continued on Page 13, Col. 1) 





St. Cloud Pilgrims 


This is a general view of some of the 105 Holy Year pilgrims from St. Cloud, 


Take to the Clouds 
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Minn., after they arrived recently at New York’s La Guardia Airport en route 
to Rome. The pilgrims, who arrived in two chartered planes, are conveying greetings 
to the Pope from their ailing Bishop. It was believed to be the largest group of its 
kind to make a Holy Year Pilgrimage from a single small U. S. city. St. Cloud’s 
population is about 30,000. 
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''68 Case" Nears End 


The latest and final move in the long 
rawn out UAL-WAL Route 68 case was 

> recent recommendations to the Civil 
.eronautics Board issued by Public 
yunsel, Frederick W. Bechtold. Exactly 
vyhen the Board will act finally on the 
matter is conjecture, but it is felt that 
uch action is not far off. The final 
ecommendations of Public Counsel indi- 
cate that a reasonable middle-ground 
settlement may be expected. 





Join Your Credit Union 


If you are not yet an Air Line Pilots 
Association Federal Credit Union 
member, you can easily become one 
by contacting your local council 
Credit Union representative or writ- 
ing directly to the Air Line Pilots 
Association Federal Credit Union, 3145 
West 63rd Street, Chicago, Ill, c/o Mr. 
H. A. Kellermann. He will send you 
an application blank by return mail. 
All that is required is the purchase 
of one $5.00 share, plus a 25 cents 
application fee. 

The Headquarters’ staff of the As- 
sociation has led the way to a 100 per 
cent membership. They all belong 
and their membership has_ been 
strictly on a voluntary basis, which 
speaks well for the organization and 
its benefits THE TREMENDOUS 
GROWTH OF THE AIR LINE 
PILOTS ASSOCIATION FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION IS ITS BEST SALES 
ARGUMENT FOR A READY 
SOURCE OF SHORT-TERM LOANS 
FOR THE MEMBERS OF ALPA. 

President Behncke has established a 
goal, “every ALPA member a Credit 
Union member.” 


ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
FEBRUARY 28, 1950 
BALANCE SHEET 





Assets 
LOANS No. Amount 
Current and less than 2 months 
EEE ETS: 296 $116,497.57 
Delinquent 2 months to 
| RE eee rer 3 1,235.43 
SORES Rr Aree ‘ates 31,897.31 
Petty Cash <....0.c00cceee wathe 10.00 
eS. ee 50.00 
LSS OO “errr & 40,659.38 
Interest Purchased on Bonds.... 33.84 
Prepaid Loan Insurance......... 19.10 
WE :dekcdn bans: o and oa 299 $190,402.63 
Liabilities 
PNOR Cr i 5 nn Se cas steele $186,595.51 
Reserve for Bad Loans.......... 1,518.35 
Undivided Profits .............. 891.66 
PKOMC: Wi TAGE. o.3s ve scvecesc es 1,397.11 


$190,402.63 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


(Year to Date) 


Total 











Income 
Rintinenh ah Maia... Soka fsa hacen $2,140. 7th 
RRR ee Pre 
TOE Bdcaeaies<dace neu Aackie $2,140.83 
Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies................ $ 33.25 
Educational Expense ..............+++- 41. 
Borrowers’ Insurance ...............++- 165.43 
Miscellaneous General ................. 4.00 
ALPA Reimbursement ................ 500.00 
TOR cv -k got adndomsabouchen ss $ 743.72 
Net “Praht . ainasacspsgteamuanoesceee.s $1,397.11 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members Feb. 28, 1950... 1,167 
Number of Potential Membess....... 8,435 
Loans Made Since Organization 
Cn 9 a ek PUI ee 542 
Loans Made Since Organization 
VAMNRE) Foi. chop oaneinicsieoeen nas $248,110.67 
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CC QQaS~ 


Miss Dona Lee was one of 
the 150 American Airlines’ 
stewardesses who submitted 
letters in a Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer contest for the best 
account of their personal experiences on regular ee Her winning letter will be 


& 











used in connection with the film “Three Guys Named Mike,” in which Lana Turner 
will portray an air line stewardess. 


TOP BRASS FLY TO FAR EAST 


The. Nation’s four top military officers converse in the cabin of their 
plane at National Airport before leaving for a first hand look at the 
U. S. strategic positions in the. Far East. The quartet includes _ 
(i. to r.) General Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint i 
Chiefs of Staff; General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief ‘ 
of Staff, U. S. Air Force; General J. Lawton 
Collins, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; Ad 
miral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of | 
Naval Operations, standing. 
Together they make a 
striking picture of : 
America’s i 
military 


























brain- 
power which 
is primarily re- 
sponsible for setting 
the pattern of strategy dur- 
ing peace-time, war-time and in 
such situations as the current “cold war.” 
But is it a good idea for them all to travel 
together? Many think not. Especially with Pal Joey 
Stalin’s winged gunners using our leash for target prac- 
tice. It’s fine to be brave but it’s better, much better, to be 
both brave and smart. Preservation of our top military men is just 
as important now as in the time of an actual fighting war. 


AGES OF FLIGH 


Godfrey L. Cabot (center), who has been identi- 
tied with aeronautics since the Wright brothers’ 


era, was among the Bostonians recently invited on a courtesy flight aboard the new 
7l-ton Mainliner Stratocruiser “Hawaii.” Cabot headed the Navy’s Marblehead Aviation 
Camp in 1917 and throughout World War I patrolled Boston Harbor in his seaplane. 
Shown with the 89-year-old dean of aviation are Capt. Paul E. Reeder, Manager of Flight 
Operations for United Air Lines in San Francisco, formerly of ALPA’s Local Council 
No. 34, UAL-San Francisco, and Richard Hannon, 12. The youngster, a special guest on 
the flights, had written the air line telling of his ambition to become a pilot. 
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With Steel, Stone, Brick and Sweat They Build 
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PHOTO 1: With the first spring sun- 
shine ALPA’s new Headquarters shed its 
frost-protecting coat of heavy canvas and 
started taking on a new look of freshly- 
laid stone and brick. No longer ham- 
pered by zero weather, stone setters, 
bricklayers and their helpers flocked 
over the building like bees, and here’s 
the result. 

PHOTO 2: While the bricklayers were 
busy with the laying of the face brick 
to form the outer walls, other brick 
masons are laying up the rough brick 
inner walls. Each day, all working to- 
gether as a well-coordinated team of 
builders, the goal, a completed building, 
moves nearer and nearer to completion. 

PHOTO 8: The brick and stone work 
is of the finest. Here is a craftsman busy 
with a new high speed Carborundum 
electric saw on which he carefully cuts 
and shapes brick and Mankato stone trim 
to form accurately clean lines of strong 
construction around the structural steel, 
windows and doors. 

PHOTO 4: A close-up of the bricklay- 
ers at work. The boss bricklayer, Mr. 
John Benedeck, Jr., is in the foreground. 
The pattern of the brick laying being 
followed is of the latest, commonly 
known as two stretchers and a header 
with a re-enforcing steel netting laid 
horizontally between every fourth row 
of bricks all the way around the building. 


PHOTO 5: The trim for the building 
is of Mankato stone. It comes from the 
only quarry of its kind in the world, lo- 
cated near the town of Mankato, Min- 
nesota. It is extremely uncommon. The 
Mankato natives call it Mankato Marble, 
although the cost is only a fraction of 
regular marble trim. Because of its rar- 
ity it has never actually been catalogued 
as to its exact rock texture. It was first 
used by the late Jim Hill for the con- 
struction of railroad bridges when he 
projected his railroad empire into the 
Northwest. These same bridges are still 
standing and in good repair. This speaks 
well for the toughness and lasting quali- 
ties of Mankato stone. The building is 
being trimmed throughout, including all 
steps, and the lobby, with this rare type 
of building trim material. It is of a 
beautiful color mixture, rich dappled 
gray in color, sparsely sprinkled with 
pleasing buff. The workmen who set the 
Mankato stone are actually marble set- 
ters, a trade that requires extreme care, 
skill and precision. Every piece of stone 
is carefully padded until finally fitted 
into space. It is handled by hoists fas- 
tened to the various blocks of the mate- 
rial by special devices for moving, in- 
cluding anchor holes drilled directly into 
the stone when it is cut. 


PHOTO 6: Here is an expert marble 
setter and his helper at work. No im- 
perfections are tolerated. 


PHOTO 7%: Every batch of material 
that goes into ALPA’s building is per- 
sonally inspected by President Behncke. 
Here, he is shown looking over the mix 
of the last batch of concrete. that went 
into the basement floor level. Frequent 
destruction tests were made and for each 
test, far above normal strength was re- 
corded. 


PHOTO 8: ALPA’s new Headquarters’ 
building is strictly a modern structure, 
air conditioned in the summer and heated 
in the winter—all from the same appa- 
ratus housed in a fireproof machine 
room in the basement. The same ducts 
and pipes carry controlled heat in the 
winter and air conditioning in the sum- 
mer. There is nothing more advanced 
and nothing better in heating and cooling 
apparatus. In the picture are steamfit- 
ters and heating men at work doing the 
installing. The welding is of the latest 
electrical processes that meets U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards specifications. To peo- 
ple who are not familiar with modern 
building construction it is a surprise 
when they learn that the integral parts 
of such a building resemble very closely 
the works of a fine watch, nearly all au- 
tomatic in operation. The method of 
building a modern structure of steel and 
concrete is to locate in one place—one 
fireproof room—all of the operating ma- 
chinery. All ducts, wires and pipes, au- 
tomatic devices and appurtenances of 
every kind and character leading from 
the machine room are hidden in the net- 
work of steel that supports the concrete 
floors, in the walls, or actually buried in 
the concrete of the floors and the walls. 
This type of building requires 100 per 
cent accurate planning and literally bales 
of working drawings, checked and re- 
checked many times before being finally 
approved by the architect. The reason is 
simple. A mistake would be extremely 
costly. It would mean tearing out and 
rebuilding a large part of the building, 
which when completed, will be practical- 
ly a solid block of concrete, steel, brick 
and stone. 
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FUTURE ALPA-ERS 
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A number of the air line pilots lost 
their lives in World War II, but as is too 
often the case, their contributions are 
not properly recognized. Their con- 
tributions to the winning of World 
War II were second to none, for which 
the entire country is grateful. Yet, offi- 
cialdom and heavy brass have too often 
carefully buried, submerged and failed 
to recognize these things. It is a miser- 
able and inexcusable shame. Should 
World War III break over the country 
tomorrow, they would quickly pull off 
this blanket which they have laid over 
the air line pilots, including their graves, 
because then it would be immediately 
necessary that their kind of airmen ap- 
pear on the scene to help again turn the 
tide against the enemy. One of the air 
line pilots, who lost his life in World 
War Il, and was awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, Bronze Star, Silver 
Star and Air Medal, was Captain Harvey 
A. Berger of United Air Lines. Here 
we have the descendants—fine looking 
youngsters —sons of the late Captain 
Berger who was killed in Belgium during 
the Battle of the Bulge. They want to 
be air line pilots, too. Welcome, fellows. 
You’re as good as in. Just keep growing. 
(L. to r.) Mrs. H. A. Berger, Ist Officer 
R. H. Ludwig, Tom Berger, Jerry Berger, 
Harvey Berger, Jr., Stewardesses Mary 
Troesch and Ivanelle Garthwaite and 
Captain Floyd Hall. 





Negotiations Progress 
(Continued from Page 10, Col. 3) 


Flight Manager of the New York Station, 
and L. T. Broeren, Flight Manager of 
the San Francisco Station. 

Pilot conferees were: W. E. Fallon, 
United’s Master Chairman, and H. B. 
Anders, Local Council No. 27, UAL-Seat- 
tle; R. W. Catlin, Local Council No. 12, 
UAL-Chicago; G. C. Kehmeier and W. C. 
Methven, Local Council No. 33, UAL- 
Denver and A. W. Knox, Local Council 
No. 57, UAL-Los Angeles. 

DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
CAPITAL: The second series of direct 
conferences to amend the Capital Air- 
lines’ agreement was held in Washington 
on March 20-22. During the three-day 
meeting, the company and the pilots 
reached agreements on all but a few sec- 
tions of the new proposal. The conferees 
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Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 














Superstitions About Health 


The gullibility of the public in matters of 
superstition, particularly about health, is 
ne by the “old wives tales’ that are still 

anded down by tradition, even though the 
present generation is better educated and bet- 
ter informed. 

The advent of a new baby into a family is 
the basis for many such superstitions. e 
appearance of a “‘birthmark’’ on the child is 
erroneously charged to the parents, rather 
than to a faulty development. Even though 
very few persons have bowlegs today, there 
are those who still attribute this characteris- 
tic to the fact that the child walked too soon, 
instead of realizing that medical science has 
overcome rickets and other conditions which 
caused bowlegs. Teething is said to be a 
cause of infections. This is wrong. Teething 
will cause fretfulness and crossness, but in- 
fection is caused by bacteria or a virus. 

According to some persons the best way to 
remove a cinder from the eye is to rub the 
other eye; others think that blowing the nose 
in the side concerned will help. If a foreign 
object lodges in the eye, it must be removed 
manually and very often with an instrument; 
however, in many instances the tearing of the 
eye, produced by the irritation, will eject the 
cinder or the foreign object. 

One popular fallacy is that grinding of the 
teeth while sleeping indicates the presence of 
worms. Actually this is a nervous habit as- 
sociated with restlessness. 

he sure and quick stopping of nosebleeds 
has produced many popular methods and 
procedures which are false. For example, 
some believe that pressing the upper lip, or 
placing ice on the neck will produce the de- 
sired effect. Most nosebleeds will stop by 
themselves, but the presence of one indicates 
that something is wrong and should be in- 
vestigated by a physician. 

Many people believe that my on the 
left side is damaging to the heart. Since the 
ribs, muscles and fibrous tissues of the chest 
protect the heart, it is all — to —- in 
any position you find pleasant. The position 
of the heart is a popular misconception. 

And then there are the ——— who believe 
that certain machines and gadgets with vari- 
ous vibrations and currents will cure any- 
thing from ingrown toe nails to cancer and 
rheumatism. e flickering lights in varyin 
colors are the a yn mw for the degree o 
improvement. This misconception is a tragic 
one for the victims, for it lets disease develop 
into advanced stages and benefits no one but 
the promoter of the scheme. 

These are a few of the silly superstitions 
about health. Unfortunately there are many 
more, such as seeds causing appendicitis, the 
wearing of metal rings to cure goiter and 
rheumatism and the following of certain food 
fads to live a long life, free of disease. 

Disease is not a trifling matter and good 
health is one of the most prized possessions 
of every human being. Everyone should have 
a physical examination regularly to see that 
the body machine is functioning normally and 
if something is wrong to have it corrected. 
Use common sense and discard false notions 
and superstitions. The myths of the “old 
wives tales’’ and witchcraft are exploded in 
— medical and scientific reasoning and 
act. 





are scheduled to meet again on May 2. 
The principal points in negotiation are: 
an increase in base pay for first pilots, 
as well as a guarantee for first pilots; 
changes in the method of computing 
first pilot hourly pay; increase in gross 
weight pay and mileage pay; upward 
adjustment for copilots; deadhead credit 
for first pilots; additional vacation al- 
lowance; increase in meal expense; and 
newly proposed section covering working 
conditions. 


The participating conferees are K. J. Ulrich 
of Headquarters, W. R. Sewell, H. B. Manuel 
and H. C. Ross of Local Council No. 11, Cap- 
ital-Washington; W. C. Paddack, M. D. Gertz 
and J. J. Russell of Local Council No. 32, 
Capital-Detroit; R. G. Ratcliffe of Local 
Council No. 20, Capital-Chicago and Barker 
Morehead of Local Council No. 88, Capital- 
New Orleans. 

On the company side of the conference table 
are R. J. Wilson, Vice-President of Proper- 
ties and Personnel Administration; J. B. 
Franklin, Vice-President of Operations; J. W. 
Burke, Jr., Director of Personnel; R. W. Har- 
desty, ee of Operations, and H. J. Reid, 
Manager of Flight Operations. 








Executive 


Saeed 


On the air lines are many ex-air line 
pilots in executive positions. In fact, it has 
been said that if the “ex's” would sudden- 
ly fold up and disappear, the air lines 
would have one heck of a time continuing 
to operate. Here is pictured Harold Gray, 
formerly an ALPA member and PAA cap- 
tain, who has risen to tiie position of vice- 
president with Pan American Airways, in 
charge of the Pacific-Alaska Division. Con- 
gratulations! 





For Shirley, 2 Firsts 


On March 13, Shirley Temple, the 
former child star, took to the air for the 
first time in a big way hopping all the 
way from Hawaii to Stateside on Pan 
American Airways. Yes, time moves on. 
Shirley has grown up, and here’s little 
Shirley the first. She answers to the 
name, “Linda Susan.” If facial expres- 
sions mean anything, they enjoyed their 
first trip in the air. 
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And Another First 





Speaking of strange pictures, new pic- 
tures, pictures of something that has 
never been attempted heretofore nor ac- 
complished, here is one for the books. 
O. C. Santoff of the United Helicopter 
Company, Palo Alto, California, is using 
a farm-type Hiller 360 piloted by Harry 
Watson, to do a bit of tree trimming, 
and it is precision flying! This model is 
rigged for crop-dusting, and one of the 
dual poison dust-containing hoppers is 
just above Santoff. The original picture 
caption modestly stated, ‘Helicopter 
Method of Trimming Trees Would Be 
Too Expensive.” We are not too sure. 
Look at the rear view mirrors. Is this for 
observing flying saucers? Tish, tish. 








It Works! 


That helpful credit union loan and 
watching little expenses sure builds 
savings and brightens the future. 

Know your credit union treasurer 
and see him regularly, 














WASHINGTON 
SLIPSTREAM 


One of the most thorough investiga- 
tions and analyses of the administration 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board by the 
United States House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of John J. Rooney 
(D. N.Y.) ... has resulted in tremendous 
slashes in the proposed budgets of those 
two agencies. 

The CAA budget approved by the 
White House for the fiscal year 1951 
(June 1950 through June 1951) was re- 
duced to $186,000,000 from the proposed 
$212,000,000. This is still $46,000,000 over 
the 1950 appropriation . . . but $26,000,000 
under what CAA says will be required 
for 1951. 

The CAB asked for $4,323,000 and re- 
ceived $3,400,000 or $923,000 less than the 
minimum they declared was necessary 
for operation. This, incidentally, is some 
$220,500 less than the 1950 appropriation. 
The Committee made the reductions with 
the stipulation that the funds must not 
be taken from work dealing with Air 
Safety. 


These figures are likely to be revised 
somewhat when the appropriation comes 
before the Senate for consideration. No 
doubt there will be attempts to increase 
the funds, but considering the attitude of 
the House where all revenue-raising and 
appropriations bills must originate, there 
is little likelihood that the reductions will 
be recovered through action in the Sen- 
ate. 

Already the tub thumpers in the Pub- 
licity Department of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration and Civil Aeronautics 
Board are bemoaning the “lack of funds” 
—especially in the CAA where this argu- 
ment is already creeping out in the mat- 
ter of the location of air-navigation facil- 
ities. The fact remains, however, that 
the CAA has received $46,000,000 MORE 
than their 1950 budget in the House rec- 
ommendations. Salaries and expenses in 
the CAA appropriation, which has passed 
the House, total $97,000,000, an increase 
of $2,597,895 over the last appropriation 
which indicates that we may expect an 








‘TOT ROD’ is HOT ROD for YOUNGSTERS 
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As American teen agers 
have jumped on the fad 
bandwagon which these days 
means “hot rods,” the 
stripped down and speedy 
rebuilt older cars, so have 
the pre-teen agers been de- 
manding an adaptation for 
their use. A father’s solu- 
tion to the problem is shown 
here. Captain L. I. Powell 
of Local Council No. 33, 
UAL-Denver designed and 
built the “tot rod”? for his 
two sons, Bradley, 3 (left), 
and Rex, 2. Although it is 
doubtful that the boys will 
be able to hit 60 M.P.H. in 
the “Tot Rod,” many hours 
of fun are a certainty. This 
model is so successful, a 
manufacturer is readying 
the “Tot Rod” for mass 
market production. 


increase in the personnel of the CAA 
during the fiscal year 1951—if this figure 
stands when it passes the Senate. 


Headquarters’ representatives C. N. 
Sayen and J. B. Lampe made initial ap- 
pearances in the CAB hearing on Docket 
3500 recently and presented arguments, 
testimony and cross-examination in sup- 
port of the ALPA position in this record- 
breaking Board action. . . originally la- 
beled “The National Dismemberment 
Case.” Lumped in with the question of 
the dismemberment of a trunk carrier, 
either in whole or in part, is the addi- 
tional problem of three separate inter- 
change proposals; namely ... PAA-NAL, 
Panagra-NAL and EAL-NAL. Never 
has one individual docket in hearing be- 
fore the CAB contained as many vital 
pilot and crew issues as in this case, nor 
have so many high-priced legal firms 
ever been squared away before to pre- 
vent a Board action that could possibly 
be a precedent in the constant route 
cases and subsidy petitions of other air 
lines. The general attitude of opposing 
counsel in CAB Docket 3500 prevailing 
right from the beginning appears to con- 
tinue as “You can’t dismember National 

. but if you do, suich-and-such air line 
should get such-and-such route.” ALPA’s 
concern is, of course, SAFETY and JOBS 

. . both of which are seldom if ever 
mentioned by the other parties to the 
hearing. 

ce * ok 

As a repeat plea in this space, PLEASE 
accept this as a reminder that President 
David L. Behncke and the Headquarters’ 
staff are engaged in a battle to the finish 
for the re-establishment of the IN- 
DEPENDENT AIR SAFETY BOARD. 
Aligned in opposition to the legislative 
proposal now being heard and considered 
by a sub-committee of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
we find the CAA, CAB and the ATA. 
Long hours of preparation and testimony 
by ALPA have gone into the fight and 
Congress has had light beamed into a lot 
of dark corners that have remained cov- 
ered far too long. YOUR HELP IS 
NEEDED! A letter to your U.S. Repre- 
sentative or Senator petitioning for fav- 
orable consideration of H.R. 5561 and S. 8 
would be invaluable at this time. 





Ghost Pilots in the Sky 


Dedicated to the: ALL AMERICAN 
GHOST PILOTS 


Lyrics by: No Kidding! Are You Kidding! 
Listen all ye pilots a lying o’er the range! 
sear” to my story of a God forsaken 

ane. 
Her Engines were ashaken and her pilots 
bathed in sweat, 
But —— they’ve squawked a thousand 


Oh! They ain't fixed ’em yet. 


Two pilots were aflying one dark and 
stormy night . 

They tried to call the dispatcher—they 
tried with all their might. 

a called him on the V-H-F but no one 

heard their cries . 
Their voice ,was lost among them hills .. . 
Ghost pilots in the sky. 


There’s much more to my story of an air 
line pilot’s shame, 

But that's all I can tell you while flying 
o’er the range. 

Oh! Pilots mend your ways today or with 
us you will fly 

All around these blasted hills until in them 
you will die. 


Chorus: 


Join A-L-P-AYE. Do it today... 
Ghost pilots in the sky. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


vactly ten years ago, on March 26, 

\0, the President of the United 

ates issued a letter of commenda- 

n and encouragement to the CAA, 

e entire aviation industry and the 

iblic in which he praised the domes- 

> air lines for “completion of an en- 
re year of flying without a single 
tal accident.” Looking at the record, 
cited statistics showing that over 
87,325,145 revenue plane miles, 2,030,- 
000 passengers were carried for 814,- 
106,250 passenger miles without a 
fatality. 

Yet, only 16 days later, on April 11, 1940, 
the President sent Reorganization Plan 
No. 4 to Congress, stripping the CAA of 
its independence and placing the regula- 
tion of civil aeronautics back in the politi- 
cally involved and controlled Department 
of Commerce. And, even more startling, 
then as_now, was his request that the Air 
Safety Board, the principal contributor to 
the world’s air safety record, be abolished. 

Quoting President David L. Behncke’s 
words, in an editorial in the AIR LINE 
PILOT for March, 1940, we find: 

“In short the CAA’s independence, the 
independent air accident investigating 
functions of the Air Safety Board, which 
are absolutely vital to air safety, were de- 
stroyed with one quick stroke of a pen, 
without seeking the counsel and advice of 
anyone in the business and vitally con- 
cerned. Is it any wonder that opposition 
flared instantaneously? The entire indus- 
try from top to bottom, the pilots, the 
mechanics, labor, the air traveling public, 
the public generally, the nation’s press— 
all spoke in opposition with one voice, 
‘Why not leave well enough alone?’ 

“All this was not enough to appease the 
‘gods of politics’ and they had their way. 

“Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emanci- 
pator, had much faith in public sentiment. 
‘Public sentiment is everything,’ said the 
great savior of the nation. ‘WI PUB- 
LIC SENTIMENT NOTHING CAN FAIL; 
WITHOUT IT NOTHING CAN _ SUC- 
CEED.’ The pilots believe that this fight 
will be taken up again at the proper time 
and that Abraham Lincoln's faith in pub- 
lic sentiment will be vindicated. 

“It has already been vindicated by the 


232 Congressmen and Senators who 
voted for what was right and just, with- 
out fear of political reprisals, so that civil 
flying and air transportation would have 
a chance to go forward and take its right- 


ful place in the commerce of the world. 


‘Now war clouds loom. Local problems 
should be made secondary. There is a 
bigger job to be done—that of protecting 
our greatest heritage—our freedom. To 
say that we are safe from the dictator- 
controlled war machines of Europe, be- 
cause of bordering oceans, is a dangerous 
philosophy, indeed. We must prepare 
aekly and stay prepared. There is no 
other way.’’ 

Today, ten years later, ALPA and its 
President are fighting again for a resump- 
tion of the efficiency and effectiveness of 
independent air safety investigation and 
recommendation, which adds up to saving 
lives, which only an independent Air 
Safety Board can bring to air line trans- 
portation and aviation as a whole. 


Proposed legislation, now before Con- 
gress in the form of H.R. 5561, sponsored 
by Ohio Representative Robert Crosser, 


and S. 8, introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran of Nevada, will (when 


assed) re-create the independent Air 
Safety Board. 
It is in the interest of passing this im- 


portant bill that President Behncke and 
the ALPA are devoting much of their time 
and energies, in the hope that it will be 
passed in the near future and our cur- 
rently appalling air fatality and accident 
rate will be reduced. 

Time and tide move on relentlessly, and 
all too often people are inclined to forget 
all too soon and blunder off into new 
avenues of mistakes that could well have 
been avoided if the old axiom, ‘Benefit 
by Experience,” had been adhered to. The 
‘Ten Years Ago’’ column in the AIR 
LINE PILOT was begun in the Septem- 
ber, 1944, issue. 

In the interim, its pages have unfolded 
the sound and far-sighted policies of 
ALPA that have gone far to build prop- 
erly a great new industry, and where the 
recommendations and counsel of the air 
line pilots was not he is exactly 
where the industry went off the runway 
to the tune of the loss of many, many 
hundreds of human lives and many, many 
millions of taxpayers’ dollars. Yet we will 
continue to flounder. Why? use of 
selfishness, greed and just plain indif- 
ference— YES, AND OF THE VERY 
HARMFUL KIND. 
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By the 
Airline Pilots 
GUESS WHO? 


. out of the night, which was fifty below, and into the 
din and glare, there stumbled a miner fresh from the creeks, 
dog-dirty, and loaded for bear. He looked like a man with a 
foot in the grave... .” 

“The music almost died away ... then it burst like a pent-up 
flood; And it seemed to say ‘Repay, repay, and my eyes were 
blind with blood. The thought came back of an ancient wrong, 
and it stung like a frozen lash, And the lust awoke to kill, to 
kill... then the music stopped with a crash, . . .’—Robert Service. 

No, that tough hombre at the right isn’t the fabulous Dan 
McGrew, it’s none other than that lightning stepper with the 
atomic toes, Fred Astaire, made up for his next movie, “Let’s 
Dance.” If he is as fast on the draw as he is on his feet, we had 
better all reach for the stars, but quick! 


* * * 


OH! YES WE DID! SO HELP US! 


They swear it on a Bible—or 
even a whole flock of Bibles. 
Air Force Sgt. Bill Elder (left) 
and Bob O’Hara claim they saw 
a fantastic sky form cavorting 
over a mountain resort area 
near Long Beach, California. 
And they claim the object was 
in view for nearly two hours. 
The observation was made on 
March 23, 1950. The Sergeant and his sidekick even 
made a drawing of the object which they described 
as a “pinkish, pancake-like affair with a fin on one 
side.” This drawing is shown on the picture. They 
added, with emphasis, “Our eyes don’t play tricks 
on us.” This is one more flying saucer report that 
cannot be lightly brushed aside for the reason that 
men in uniform are never on the lacking side when 
it comes to good eyesight. Another interesting sidelight is that these men are trained 
aerial observers. Elder was a Navy lookout during the war and O’Hara was a spotter 
for the Air Force in air-sea rescue work. Yes, even the skeptics and wiseacres are 
starting to wonder what the flying saucer thing is all about, and their wisecracks 
relating thereto are becoming far less frequent, and the entire situation is rapidly 
taking on a far more somber aspect. 


*% * * 


HOW FUNNY DO WE LOOK? 


With all the flying disk stuff appearing in the daily press, we all have a feeling 
of awakening one morning and finding that one may have landed right in our own 
backyard. At the left is a sketch of how the occupants of flying disks are visualized 
by at least one Earthling. It is an imaginary scene of an Earthman questioning the 
occupants of a flying disk after one of the objects has landed, all make believe, of 
course. They are presumably conversing through a translating machine. The visitors 
from another planet are scaled at about two feet high as reported by a recent flying 
saucer witness. That is only one side of the how-funny-you-look-to-each-other story. 
At the right is how we Earthlings appear to the flying disk pilots who may have 
come close enough to one of us Earthmen to make an observation. Speaking inter- 
planetarily, this picture at least settles the identity question in our own small realm 
of extremely confined existence—-in other words, “who looks funny to who?” Note 
that one of the card players is trying to peek into the other’s hand and gain an 
unfair advantage. Obviously, the one of superior reasoning powers would not need 
to resort to such underhanded strategum. So, it’s easy to figure out that the character 
on the right is... but, then on the other hand . oa 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 


Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Connelly, L» J—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 

_ Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diltz, H. C._—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W. 

Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S. 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Shafer, G. H—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active Duty—Navy 


Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—-TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 

- Roscoe, T. M.—-TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 


Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—-UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd —UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L-—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S—PAA 
Bryan, T. E—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.-—PAA 
Burks, J. A—UAL 





Su Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 


Clark, F. M.—Continental 


Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. H—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disosway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L—AA 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra 
Gay, R. A.—AA 

Gray, George —EAL 
Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 
Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 

Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 


Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. 1.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lafferty, Robert—C&S 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 


Lucas, Al—Wyoming Air Service 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J—AA 


McMickle, Harold—Panagra 


McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 


Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 


Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, N. F.—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N—PCA 
Perry, J. A—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L.—CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rousch, C: W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. V.—CP 


Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Shelton, G. E.—TWA 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Simmons, Julien B.—EAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Branift 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Sprado, George—WAL 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J—NWA 
Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
seg ye ele “an 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G. gps 
Vanderbusch, R. E,—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 


, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Wolf, J. F.—WAE 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 


Blomgren, L. L—AA 
Boyer, C. M., Jr.—PAA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Currier, C. L_—TWA 
Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Griffin, L. B. 


. T.—AA 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Keadle, F. E.—Varney 


Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 


Peterson, J. Mi—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
— E. W.—PAA 
Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Wagner, ‘M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 


Allen, J. A. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Austin, Amos A. 
Barr, Julius 
Beindorf, C. R. 
Bowhan, Francis D 
Bowie, Arthur J. 
Brill, G. W. 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Campbell, M. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Doty, D. E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Drayton, C. M. 
Dunn, S. M. 
Erickson, F. M. 
Evans, R.E. 
Fisher, A. 0. F. 
Gilbert, P. L. 
Griebel, G. S. 
Grund, W. F. 
Harlow, L. R. 
Hart, Jesse E. 
Hays, G. L. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jacob, S. T. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Jewell, Robert H. 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Knight, J. H. 
Kraft, H. G. 


H. 


McConnell, 'W. M. 
McMakin, R.A. 
Minor, R.T. 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Murphy, J. W. 
Northrop, Cecil P. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Rhiner, L. H. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Rose, J. A. 
Rosenberger, W. S. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Schmitz, George 
Shelton, B. 
Splittstoesser, Ec. A. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. x. 

Steen, weit. 
Sterling, C. M. 
Straith, W. P. A. 
Thompson, C. A. 
Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Aistyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Vaughan, M. G. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D.C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Willey, S. L 
Wixon, Jack 


Waiting List 


Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Honorary 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Rogers, Will 

Wright, Orville 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 








